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Page on Teaching. 


** Several of the children raise their hands, 
and the teacher points to one after another in 
order, and they rise and give their answers. 

“ Mary.—lt is to feed the geese with. 

“ John.—Yes, and the hens too, and the 


Sarah. —My father gives corn to the 
cows, 

“ By this time the hands of the youngest 
scholars are all down, for having been taken a 
little by surprise, their knowledge is exhaust- 
ed. So the teacher says that those between 
7 and 10 years of age may raise their hands, 
Several instantly appear. The teacher again 
indicates, by pointing, those who may give 
the answer. 

“Charles.—My father gives corn to the 


“Theory and Practice of Teaching, or tie | horses when the oats are all gone. 


motives and methods of good School keep- 
ing, by Davin C. Pace: New York, 1847.” | 
For sale by Thomas Cowperthwait & Co,, 

Philadelphia, 


(Concluded from page 211.) 


From a section entitled “ Waking up mind,” 
we take the following lively and pleasing de- 
scription. How many a long winter’s even- 
ing could be made cheerful and instructive, 
by adapting such a plan-of waking up the at- 
tention of children, to the properties and uses 
of the commonest things around them. “ The 
teacher having the day previous promised that 
on the next day at ten minutes past 10 o’clock, 
he shall. request the whole school to give their | 
attention five minutes, while he shall bring} 
something there to which he shall call their | 
attention, especially of the little boys and girls | 
under 7 years old, at the time appointed, after | 
going through the accustomed duties of the| 
first hour perhaps more cheerfully than usual, 
because he finds there is more of animation | 
and wakefulness in the school ; when there is | 
a perfect silence and strict attention by all, he 
takes from his pocket an ear of corn, and in 
silence holds it up before the school. The 


*“Daniel—We give it to the oxen and 
cows, and we fat the hogs upon corn. 

“ Laura.—It is good to eat. They shell it 
from the cobs and send it to mill, and it is 
ground into meal. They make bread of the 
meal, and we eat it. 


“ This last pupil has looked a little further 
into domestic economy than those who an- 
swered before her. But by this time, perhaps 


before, the five miputes have been nearly ex-! 


pended, and yet several hands are up, and the 
faces of several are beaming with eagerness 
to tell their thoughts. Let the teacher then 
say, ‘ We will have no more answers to-day. 


You may think of this matter till to-morrow, | 


and then I will let you try again. 
to tell you that none of you have mentioned 
the use I was thinking of, though | confess | 
expected it every minute, 
prised if no one of you give this answer to- 
morrow. I shall now put the ear of corn in 
my desk, and no one of you must speak to 
me about it till to-morrow. 


|take your studies.’ 


* The children now breathe more freely, 


while the older ones take their studies, and | 


I am sorry | 


I shall not be sur-} 


You may now | 


as they go down the hill, and they seem to be 
earnestly engaged in conversation. 

“¢T don’t believe it has any other use,’ says 
John. ‘Oh yes it has,’ says Susan; ‘ our 
teacher would not say so if it had not. Be- 
sides, did you not see what a knowing look he 
had, when he drew up his brow and said he 
guessed we could’nt find it out ?” 

“Well I mean to ask my mother,’ says 
little Mary ; ‘1 guess she can tell.’ 

“‘ By-and-by as they pass a field of corn, 
Samuel sees a squirrel running across the 
street, with buth his cheeks distended with 
‘ plunder.’ 

“ At home too, the ear of corn is made the 
subject of conversation, ‘ What is an ear of 
corn for, mother? says little Mary, as soon as 
they have taken a seat at the dinner-table. 

“*Mother.—An ear of corn, child? why 
don’t you know? It is to feed the fowls, and 
| the pigs, and the cattle; and we make bread 
| of it too. 

“ Mary.—Yes, we told all that, but the 
teacher says that is not all. 

“ Mother.—The teacher ? 

‘“« Mary.—Yes, ma’am, the teacher had an 
'ear of corn at school, and he asked us what it 
was for; and after we had told him everything 
i we covld think of, he said there was another 
thing still. Now I want to find out, so that [ 
can tell him. 

“The consequence of this would be, that 
the family, father, mother, and older brothers 
;and sisters, would resolve themselves into a 
|committee of the whole on the ear of corn. 
| The same, or something like this, would be 
true in other families, in the district; and by 
the next morning, several children would have 
| something further to communicate on the sub- 
ject. The hour would this day be awaited 
with great interest, and the first signal would 
| produce perfect silence. 

“The teacher now takes the ear of corn 
from the desk, and displays it before the 


Sn eg etaee 





| school ; and quite a number of hands are in- 


children smile, for it is a familiar object ; and | the next class is called. In order to success, | stantly raised as if eager to be the first to tell 


they probably did not suspect they were to be 
fed with corn, 
“ Teacher.—‘ Now 





children,’ addressing | 


himself to the youngest, ‘I am going to ask | "ext time for ‘ general exercise.’ 


you only one question to-day about the ear of 
corn. If you can answer it, I shall be very 
glad ; if the little boys and girls upon the front 
seat cannot give the answer, I will let those’) 
in the next seat try ; and so on till all have 
tried, unless our time should expire before the 
right answer is given. I shall not be surpris- 
ed if none of you give the answer I am think- 
ing of. As soon as I ask the question, those 
who are under seven years old, that think 
they can give an answer, may raise their 
hand. ‘ What is this ear of corn for 


it is absolutely necessary that the teacher) what other use they have discovered for it. 
should positively refuse to hold any conversa-| «© ‘The teacher now says pleasantly, * The 
tion with the children on the subject till the| use I am thinking of, you have all observed, I 
[have no doubt; it is a very important use 
“ During the remainder of the forenoon the | indeed ; but as it is a little out of the common 
teacher will very likely observe some sigus of | course, | shall not be surprised if you cannot 
thoughtfulness on the part of those little chil-| give it. However, you may try.’ 
dren who have been habitually dull before.| “*It is good to boil!’ says little Susan, al- 
And perhaps some child, cager to impart a/| most springing from the floor as she speaks. 
new discovery, will seek an opportunity to} “* And it is for squirrels to eat,’ says little 
make it known during the forenoon. ‘ Wait|Samuel, ‘1 saw one carry away a whole 
till to-morrow’ should be the teacher's only | mouthful yesterday from the cornfield.’ 
reply. “Others still mention other uses, which 
« Now let us follow these children as they |they have observed. They mention other 
are dismissed, while they bend their steps to-| animals which feed upon it, or other modes of 
wards home. They cluster together in groups | cooking it. The other pupils begin to be in- 











terested, and they add to the list of uses nam- 
ed. Perhaps, howéyer,'none will name the 
one the teacher has in his‘own mind ; he should 
cordially welcome the answer, if perchance it 
is given ; if none should give it, he may do as 
he thinks best about giving it himself on this 
occasion. Perhaps if there is time he may 
do so, after the following manner: ‘I have 
told you that the answer | was seeking was a 
very simple one ; it is something you have all 
obseryed, and you may be a little disappoint- 
ed when I tell you. The use I have been 
thinking of for the ear of corn is this ;—ZIt is 
to plant. It is for seed, to propagate that 
species of plant called corn.’ Here the chil- 
dren may look disappointed, as much as to 
say, ‘ we knew that before.’ 

“The teacher continues: ‘And this is a 
very important use for the corn; for if for one 
year none should be planted, and all the ears 
that grew the year before should be consumed, 
we should have no more corn. ‘This, then, 
was the great primary design of the corn ; the 
other uses you have named were merely sec- 
ondary. But I mean to make something more 
of my ear of corn. My next question is ; Do 
other plants have seeds ?’* 

“Here is a new field of inquiry. Many 
hands are instantly raised; but as the five 
minutes by this time have passed, leave then 
to answer at the next time. ‘ Have other plants 
seeds?’ the children begin to inquire in their 
own minds, and each begins to think over a 
list of such plants as he is familiar with. 
When they are dismissed, they look on the 
way home at the plants by the roadside, and 
when they reach home, they run to the gar- 
den. At the table they inquire of their pa- 
rents, or their brothers and sisters. 

“* At the next exercise, they will have more 
than they can tell in five minutes as the re- 
sults of their own observation and research. 
When enough has been said by the children 
as to the plants which have seeds, the next 
question may be: Do all plants have seeds ? 
This question will lead to much inquiry at 
home, wherever botany is not well understood, 
There are many who are not aware that all 
plants have seeds. Very likely the ferns 
common brakes) will be noticed by the chil- 
SS themselves. ‘They may also name seve- 
ral other plants which do not exhibit their ap- 
paratus for seed-bearing very conspicuously. 
This will prepare the way for the teacher to 
impart a little information. Nor is there any 
harm in his doing so, whenever he is satisfied 
that the mind has been suitably exercised. 
The mind is no longer a ‘ passive recipient ;’ 
and he may be sure that by inquiry it has in- 
creased its capacity to contain, and any fact 
which now answers inquiry, will be most care- 
fully stored up.” 

In a note the author says: “In giving in 
substance this lecture to a gathering of teach- 
ers in the autumn of 1845, in one of the busy 
villages of New York, where also the pupils 
of one of the district schools were present by 
invitation, I had described a process similar to 
that which has been dwelt upon above. I had 
given the supposed answers for the first day, 





* Plant is here used in the popular sense. 





| answer to the question might be 
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aind had described'the children ns pressing the 
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flow Bunyan got out of Prison. 
{From Wickens’s Life of Bunyan.] 


** Much obscurity has hitherto rested on the 
given, [| subject of Bunyan’s deliverance from prison. 
turned almost instinctively to the class of chil-| He himself says nothing about it; but all his 
dren at my right, saying, ‘ Now what is the | early biographers attribute it to the interference 
ear of corn for?’ A little boy some six years|of Dr. Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. 
of age, who had swallowed every word, and| Recent researches, however, have brought to 
whose face glowed as if there was not room | light the fact that he owed his enlargement to 


question at home. When I had proceeded so 
r to take up the ear of corn the second day, 
and had spoken of the possibility that the true 


enough for his soul within him, bounded upon | 


his feet, and forgetting the publicity of the 
place, and the gravity of the chairman of the 


the influence, not of a Bishop, but of a Qua. 
ker. ‘The evidences of this fact are found in 
a letter from Ellis Hookes, a Quaker, to George 


meeting, clapping his hands forcibly together, | Fox, the founder of the sect; another letter 


‘ It’s to pop!’ he exclaimed emphatically, very 
much to the amusement of the audience. His 
mind had been waked up.” 

The following is the beautiful conclusion of 
this eloquent and instructive volume. 

“In view of what has been said, let the} 
teacher cease to repine at his hard lot. Let| 
him cast an occasional glance at the bright 
prospect before him. He deserves, to be sure, 
a higher pecuniary reward than he receives ; 
and he should never cease to press this truth 
upon the community, till talent in teaching is 
as well compensated as talent in any other | 
calling. But whether he gains this or not, let 
him dwell upon the privileges, and rewards to 
be found in the calling itself, and take fresh 
encouragement. 

“The Apostle Paul exhibited great wisdom 
when he said, ‘I magnify mine office.’ If 
the foregoing views respecting the importance | 
of the teacher’s calling are correct, he may 
safely follow the Apostle’s example. This is 
not, however, to be done merely by boastful 
words. No man can elevate himself or mag-| 
nify his office in public estimation, by indulg- 
ing in empty declamation, or by passing infla- 
ted resolutions. He must feel the dignity of 
his profession, and show that he feels it by 
unremitted exertions to attain to the highest 
excellence of which he is capable,—animated, 
in the midst of his toil, chiefly by the great | 
moral recompense which every faithful teacher 
may hope to receive. Let every teacher, then, 
study to improve himself intellectually and | 
morally ; let him strive to advance in the art| 
of teaching ; let him watch the growth of mind 
under his culture, and take the encouragement | 
which that affords; let him consider the use- 
fulness he may effect, and the circumstances 
which make his calling honourable; let him 
prize the gratitude of his pupils, and of their | 








from the same to Fox’s wife; and an auto- 
biographical narrative, published in 1725, en- 
titled, ‘The Christian Progress of George 
Whitehead,’ who was also a member of the 
Society of Friends. Extracts from these have 
lately been published, from which we have 
condensed a relation of the circumstances 
which led to Bunyan’s release, which took 
place about the close of 1672, 

* Charles II., after his defeat by Cromwell, 
at the battle of Worcester, in 1651, barely 
saved himself from falling into the hands of 
his conquerors. Alter many privations, and 
narrow escapes, he at length succeeded, in 
company with a few trusty followers, in reach- 
ing Shoreham, a little town on the coast of 
Sussex, whence he escaped into France in a 
small fishing vessel, the master and mate of 
which were Quakers. When the vessel reach- 
ed the French coast, the mate, Richard Car- 
ver, carried the king ashore on his shoulders, 
Charles was restored to the throne in 1660, 
but Carver made no application for any reward 
for his service till January, 1670, when he 
called on the king, ‘ who knew him again, and 
was friendly to him, and told him he remem- 
bered him, and of several things that were 
done in the ship at the same time.’ He told 
the king that ‘ the reason he had not come to 
him before was, that he was satisfied in that 
he had peace and satisfaction in himself, and 
that he did what he did to relieve a man in 
distress, and now he desired nothing of him 
but that he would set Friends at liberty, who 
were great sufferers; and told the king, that 
he had a paper of one hundred and ten that 
were praemunired, and that had lain in prison 
six years, and that none can release them but 
him.’ ” 

“¢The king took the paper, and said that 
there were many of them, and that they would 


parents and friends; and above all, let him| be in again in a month’s time, and that the 
value the approval of Heaven, and set a pro- | country gentlemen complained to him that 
per estimate upon the rewards which another | they were troubled with the Quakers.’ The 
world will unfold to him,—and thus be encour- | king promised to release six ; but Carver, not 
aged to toil on in faithfulness and in hope,—j|content with this, soon after went again to 
till having finished his course, and being ga- Charles, in company with another Friend, one 
thered to the home of the righteous, he shall| Thomas Moore. He had, we are told, ‘a 
meet multitudes, instructed by his wise pre. | fair and free opportunity to open his mind to 
cept, and profited by his pure example, who| the king, who was very loving to them, and, 
‘ shall rise up and call him blessed.’ ” promised to do for him, but willed him to wait 
a month or two longer.’ After this, White- 
head and Moore called on the king, and re- 

A towel dipped in hot water, will, it is said,| newed the request. The king listened to their 
afford an effective and immediate relief to the | application with attention, and granted them 
painful contraction of the muscles called thej|liberty to be heard on the next council day. 
cramp. ‘ And then,’ says Whitehead, ‘ Thomas Moore, 
myself, and our friend Thomas Greene, al- 
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tended at the Council chamber, at Whitehall,|The Friends, therefore, applied once more to {together with reflections which pressed upon 
and were all admitted in before the king and/the king, and the following order was forth-|us as to the rapid manner we gain and get rid 
a full council. When [ had opened and more} with issued :— of fortunes in this city—New York. How 
fully pleaded our suffering Friends’ cause, the| ‘* His majesty is pleased to command that like a rocket we ascend and descend ! 

king gave this answer,—J will pardon them ; | it be signified as his pleasure to the respective} One day last week we took a ride in a light 
whereupon Thomas Moore pleaded the inno-| officers and sealers where the pardon to the|rockaway over one of the delightful roads on 
cency of our Friends—that they needed no|Quakers is to pass, that the pardon, though | Long Island, to catch a little air and appetite 
pardon, being innocent: the king’s warrant, in | comprehending a great number of persons, do | for dinner, and stopping to look at an Italian 
a few lines, will discharge them, ‘for where,’ | yet pass as one pardon, and pay but as one. | cottage with green Venetian piazettes and por- 


said he, * the word of a king is, there is power.’ ‘ARLINGTON.’ | ticoes in neat taste, surrounded by a white pa- 
To this Charles replied, ‘O, Mr. Moore, there |‘ At the Court of Whitehall,* ling, and filled with shrubbery—a cheap, light 
are persons that are innocent as a child new- Sept. 13, 1672.’ homestead, with some fields of corn and pota- 


bora, that are pardoned ; you need not scruple| « The pardon was dated the same day, and | toes, and a patch of wheat in the distance. 
a pardon ;’ and Sir Thomas Bridgeman, the| some of the Quakers carried the deed round| While gazing on the simplicity, cheerfulness, 
lord-keeper, said, ‘I told them they cannot| the kingdom. ‘ The patent,’ says Whitehead, and comfort of the premises, we were roused 
legally be discharged but by a pardon under |« was so big and cumbersome, in a leathern | by hearing some one call out—‘ Hallo stran- 
the great seal.’ ” case and tin box, with a great seal on it, that} ger!’ and on looking discovered it to be our 
“On the 8th of May, 1672, a royal order) Edward Mann was so cumbered with carrying | worthy host of ———— Place. He wore a 
was given ‘ at the Court of Whitehall,’ setting | jt hanging by his side, that he was fain to tie | tweed jacket and Manilla hat. 
forth, that * his majesty was graciously pleas- | jt across the horse’s back behind him.’ ” “Come alight and see my improvements,” 
ed to declare that he will pardon all those per-} « The original patent fills eleven skins of said he. 
sons called Quakers, now in prison, for any | parchment, and is still preserved among the} “|! must go down to town to dinner—it will 
offence committed only relating to his majes-| records of the Society of Friends. In this do- | be late.” 
ty, and not to the prejudice of any other | cument the names of Bunvan and some of his} ‘‘ No you don’t. My dinner is just ready, 
persons ; and it was thereupon ordered by his| fellow-prisoners in Bedford jail are thus men-|@nd you shall dine with me. Here, Toney, 
majesty, in council, that a list of the names of} tioned : ‘ Johanni Fenn, Johanni Bunyan, Jo- | take the gentleman’s horse.” 
the Quakers in the several prisons, together | hanni Dunn, Thome Haynes, Simoni Haynes,|_ Having enjoyed his hospitality while livin 
with the causes of their commitment, be, and | Georgio Farr, Jacobo Rogers, Johanni Rush, | in splendour, | could not refuse his bread dl 
is, herewith sent to his majesty’s attorney-|Tabithe Rush, et Johanni Curfe, prisonariis salt under adverse circumstances ; so | alight- 
general, who is required and authorized to|in communi gaola pro comitatu nostre Bed- ed and walked into the parlour. What a 
prepare a bill for his majesty’s signature, con- | fordia.’ ” change! A plainly furnished cottage, cane 
taining a pardon, to pass the great seal of] «Thus it appears that Bunyan owed his bottomed chairs, wooden mantel pieces and 
England, for all such to whom his majesty | release to the Quakers, and the Quakers their| Plated candlesticks, mahogany-framed look~ 
may legally grant the same.’ Letters were! pardon to the king’s recollection of the master |!Mg-glass, an eight-day clock in the corner, 
also sent to the sheriffs of the different coun-|and mate who took him on board their boat at }@nd a map or two on the walls. ‘Then the 
ties, directing them to prepare the required | Shoreham, and effected his escape to France, dinner-table—how plain! White delf plates, 
lists, and forward them to the council board | after the fatal fight at Worcester.” black handled knives and forks, tumblers and 
at Whitehall.” Cea * wine glasses blown at the New Jersey glass- 
*‘ Baptists, Presbyterians, Independents, and} * “Note, that though we had this warrant from | works, and salt cellars dear at 6 pence. The 
other sects,** hearing of this,’ says Whitehead, | the king, yet we had trouble from some of his covet-/ dinner was plain but good—the vegetables 
‘and seeing what way we had made with the | Us clerks, who did strive hard to exact upon us.— | fresh —the bread home baked—and we were 


king for our Friends’ release, desired that their ee waited upon by a strapping girl with a signifi- 


friends in prison might be discharged with cant squint. The hostess of the late princely 
ours, and have their names in the same in- Trae Economy. mansion looked fresh and ruddy in a cross, 
strument.’ They went, therefore, to White- A sketch from real life, by M. M. Noah. barred muslin dress and bobbinet cap.—She 


was cheerful and happy. . . We talked of 
numerous subjects, philosophized with all de. 
licacy upon the admirable manner in which 
' .. |they bore the change in their condition. The 
being thought not exactly in keeping with) 1 c1egg started, and the host rolling out a vol. 
the wonted grave character of our pages,| ume of smoke from a principe cigar, exclaim- 
we are induced to insert, in the belief, that . . ? 
a good moral lesson may be drawn from it +o ape . 
: h ial advantage of some of our om). Why, my dear fellow, did you suppose I 
(as | remember,) in the same catalogue and vosieaptes Pemapeomenene “ was broke—smashed—gone over the dam— 
instrument with our Friends, and released| ‘™Poraries. R-S-) Jen? O, no, no! This change you see is not 
thereby, which | was very glad of; for our| At a soiree last winter, at the splendid man- | owing to any reverse of fortane—my business 
being of different judgments and societies did | sion of a thriving merchant, and withal a man/is as prosperous as ever. | did not wait till 
not abate my compassion or charity toward | of taste and liberality, we were struck with the | bankruptcy overtook me ; but considering our 
them, who had been my opposers in some| magnificence which met our eyes in every di-| children, our future prosperity, and the obli- 
cases. Blessed be the Lord my God, who is| rection. The highly polished mahogany | gations due to society and good example, we 
the Father and Fountain of mercies ; whose | doors, the ponderous and beautiful Egyptian | agreed to spend $1500 per annum in the con- 
love to us, in Christ Jesus, should oblige us to marble mantle pieces, the rich Wilton and| tented manner you see us, instead of $15,000 
be merciful and kind to one another.’ ” royal carpets, highly polished chairs and di-|in the giddy mazes of fashion. I ride into 
“ When the instrument was ready for deli-| vans, elaborately carved and gilt cornices,|town to attend to my business, work in my 
very, the Friends were alarmed at the amount! pier glasses, suspending girandoles, satin cur-| garden, have plain and substantial cheer, bake 
of fees legally payable upon it; for the Dis- | tains—all after the fashion of Henry 1V. The| my own bread, make my own butter, and bave 
senters in England were then, in general, both | drawing-rooms were filled with elegantly dress- | a glass of wine for an old friend.” 
poor and needy. The usual charge was a fee|ed ladies and gentlemen. and the supper and| Here was not only a change, but an im- 
of above £20 for each person, and as there | refreshments presented a scene of richness and| provement—a cheap augmentation of happi- 
were above four hundred persons named in| luxury only to be looked for from persons of| ness, a true and sensible economy ; promising 
the instrument, the fees, at the customary | overgrown fortunes. rich results and worthy of imitation. 
rates, would have amounted to about £10,000.| How long can this last’? we said to ourself, —_—— 


head, and earnestly requested his advice and | 
assistance ; ‘ whereupon,’ he adds, ‘ | advised | 
them to petition the king for his warrant to 
have them inserted in the same patent with 
the Quakers; which, accordingly, they did 
petition for and obtain: so that there were a 
few names of other dissenters who were pri- 
soners in Bedfordshire, Kent, and Wiltshire, 


{In one of our exchanges, under the above 
caption, we find the following pleasantly 
written article, which, at the risque of its 
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THE CHILD'S INQUIRY. 


{However taste may vary in regard to the following 
selection, as to whether the poetry be good, it will | 
hardly be denied that at least the logic is; and that | 


Pa has been completely put hors de combat by his | 
boy.] 


Child. How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people call him Great? 
Was he like old Goliath tall, 
His spear an hundred weight? 


Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high, 

And while his feet were on the ground, 
His hands could touch the sky ? 


Father. Oh, no, my child ; about as large 
As I, or uncle James; 
*T was not his stature made him great. 
But greatness of his name. 


Child. His name so great? I know ’tis long, 
But easy quite to spell— 
And more than half a year ago, 
I knew it very well. 


Father, I mean, my child, his actions were 
So great, he got a name, 

And every body speaks with praise, 
And tells about his fame. 


Child. Well, what great actions did he do? 
I want to know it all. 

Father. Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 
And levelled down her wall. 


And thousands of her people slew— 
And then to Persia went, 

And fire and sword, on every side, 
Through many a region sent. 


A hundred conquered cities shone 
With midnight burnings red, 

And, strewed o’er many a battle ground, 
A thousand soldiers bled. 


Child. Did killing people make him great ? 
Then why was Abel Young, 
Who killed his neighbour training day, 
Put into jail and hung? 


I never heard them call him great. 
Ah, that was not in war— 

And he who kills a single man 
His neighbours all abhor. 


Father. 


Child. Well, then, if I should kill one man, 
And kill a hundred more, 

I should be great, and not be hung, 
Like Abel Young before. 


Father, Not so, my child—’twill never do— 
The Gospel bids, be kind. 

Child, Then they that kill, and they that praise, 
The Gospel do not mind. 


Father. You know my child, the Bible says, 
That you must always do 
To other people as you wish 
To have them do to you. 


Child. But, pa, did Alexander wish 
To have some strong men come, 
And burn his house and kill him too, 
And do as he had done ? 


Yet every body called him great, 
For killing people so! 

Well, now, what right had he to kill, 
I should be glad to know ? 


If one should burn the buildings here, 
And kill the folks within, — 
Should any body call him great, 
For such a wicked thing ? 


a 
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For“ The Priend.”? [kept in perfect peace, and that he was favour- 


| 
Application of Time and Talents, 


A most useful employment and source of| 
true pleasure, is doing good in some form to 
our fellow creatures. Besides the portions of 
time necessary for business, and religious me- 
ditation, most persons, if they are so disposed, | 
may find a space of leisure to confer some 
benefit upon others whose circumstances in| 
life differ from theirs. The dissemination of | 
practical Christian principles by well selected 
tracts and books, is one mode of scattering 
good which is within the reach of many, and 
may be steadily exerting a reforming influence 
as long as the works are in existence, They 
may be compared to so many preachers call- 
ing to the reader or hearer to forsake his er- 
roneous opinions, or his evil way, and to lay 
hold of the Truth, and to follow it in the path 
of holiness, and in works of righteousness 
which the Redeemer and Saviour of men will 
lead into. ‘To those who have been blessed 
with extraordinary talents, which by submis- 
sion to Divine Grace, have been sanctified for 
the Master’s use, writing upon subjects of| 
which they are qualified to treat, is often a 
profitable as well as pleasurable employment, 
improving the writer, whose faculties are | 
strengthened by reason of use, and may be of 
advantage to his cotemporaries, and those 
who come after him. 

The Essay on War of J. Dymond is of this 
character. J. Hancock says, “ He kept a 
shop as a linen draper in some part of the S. 
W. of England; | believe in Exeter. His 
first literary effort was the ‘Inquiry into the 
Accordancy of War with the Principles of 
Christianity,’ in which he completely succeed- 
ed in overthrowing the delusive and pernicious 
doctrines of Paley, with regard to expediency, 
as a rule of conduct, either for states or indi- 
viduals. ‘The work has had a very powerful 
effect in deciding some close reasoners to 
adopt the principles of peace.” ‘| have un- 
derstood that he wrote a great part of the work | 
on peace, as well as of his posthumous essays, 
in a little room adjoining his shop, subject to 
frequent interruptions from customers, in the 
midst of his most profound and anit 
speculations.” 

He died at an early period of life of pulmo- 
nary consumption. His complaint was at first 
* seated chiefly in the throat, and the irritation 
was such that talking even to a friend, fora 
few minutes, brought on coughing ; so that in 
order to prevent it he came to the resolution 
not to speak at all to any one, and for many 
months he scrupulously followed this plan, 


jusing a slate to maintain the interchange of 


sentiment with those about him. Great part 
of his Essays must have been written while 
he was under this self imposed interdict. His 
mind was then remarkably clear and vigorous, 
and he appeared to be quite free from all de- 
pressing anticipations with regard to the result. 
{ have a letter from his father dated Exeter, 
12th of Fifth month, 1828, informing me that 
on the 6th, he was taken from this mutable 
state. He adds, “ Through the merciful re- 
gard of our Holy Head and High Priest, I be- 
lieve | may venture to say, that his mind was 


ed while living, to experience a foretaste of 
that state of blessedness, into which | dare not 
doubt his being entered.” 

His * Inquiry into the accordancy of War 
with Christianity” has been stereotyped, and 


}one set of the plates belongs to the Tract 


Society of Friends in Philadelphia, ‘Ten thou- 
sand copies have been printed from them, and 
mostly distributed within the last eighteen 
months, which have been paid for by funds 
contributed for the special object. From a set 
of plates possessed by Friends of New York 
Yearly Meeting, we understand there have 
been many thousands struck off, and mostly 
put in circulation. By these two sources the 
members of all the legislatures in the Union, 
except those of seven States, have been sup- 
plied with this valuable essay. To some they 
have been sent more than once, They have 
also been forwarded to the members of both 
houses of Congress. This information is due 
to those who have furnished the means for 
printing and forwarding the work, Besides 
members of the different legislative bodies, va- 
rious other officers, and the ministers of differ- 
ent religious denominations—some editors of 
newspapers and periodicals have been supplied 
with it. 

The spirit in which the Essay has been re- 
ceived will be seen by the following notices, 
—such as were at hand—and ought to incite and 
encourage those who desire to promote the 
kingdom and reign of the Messiah, to embrace 
all suitable opportunities within their power to 
spread the principles of the Gospel, and to en- 
force them by consistent lives themselves, re- 
membering the Gospel stands not in words 
only, but in power and in much assurance, 
and in the Holy Ghost—whose fruits where it 
is suffered to have all place, are love, joy, 
long-suffering, righteousness, and peace. 

From the minutes of the Senate of Michi- 
gan we take this notice of the offer of a copy 
of the Essay on War to each member of that 
body : 

“Mr. Fitzgerald offered the following reso- 
lution which was adopted: Resolved, That 
the thanks of the Senate be tendered to the 
Society of Friends in Michigan for the valua- 
ble work which has just been so courteously 
presented in their behalf.” 

A similar donation having been made to the 
House of Representatives, the subject was re- 
ferred to the Committee on State Affairs, who 
reported as follows: 

« The Committee on State Affairs, to whom 
was referred the communication addressed to 
the speaker by the religious Society of Friends, 
relative to a donation to the members of this 
House, and State library, of a copy of Dy- 
mond’s Essay on War, have instructed me to 
report the same back to the House, and re- 
commend that this House accept the donation, 
and that the Speaker request the messengers 
to distribute the same.” 

«On motion of Mr. Emmons, 

“* Resolved, That the thanks of this House, 
are due, and are hereby tendered to the reli- 
gious Society of Friends of this State, for their 
liberal donation of Dymond’s Essay on War.” 

A correspondent writing from Charleston, 
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S. C., Dec. 27, 1847, says, “ I received your| ed proper to publish it. After alluding to the! a two-story house in Third street, two or 


communication respecting Dymond’s Essay 

on War, and will most cheerfully co-operate 

in extending the circulation of this work, be- 

lieving as | do, that it is calculated to do much 
ood.” . 

The legislature having adjourned, he adds: 
“T can easily send copies to all our clergy, 
the members of our city councils, and many | 
other persons throughout the State, which 
will equally benefit the cause of peace.” 

Amongst an extensive business acquaintance 
throughout that State, and parts of several 
others, he says, “I will gladly send the books, 
if they are furnished, and shall take great 
pleasure in doing so, froma firm conviction 
of the enormous mischief of war, which is not} 
only an evil, but a crime.” 

The American Beacon published in Norfolk, 
after receiving a copy of the work, says: 

“ It is designed by a general circulation of | 
this work to promote serious inquiry among | 
the professors of Christianity in the United| 
States, upon the subject of war, and especially 
among that portion of them, who from their 
station or other circumstances, exercise an im- 
portant influence over the opinions of others. 
We recommend it to the favourable notice of| 
our readers.” 

The Wilkesbarre Advocate of Third month, 
1848, says: 

“We have received from an unknown 
hand, and with great pleasure, a book of near 
200 pages, entitled ‘ An Inquiry into the ac- 
cordancy of War with the principles of Chris- 
tianity, &c., by J. Dymond.’ ‘The writer has 
certainly taken up a most interesting and im- 
portant subject, and in our opinion so far as 
we have been enabled to form one from a 
hasty glance at the book, he has argued it co- 
gently. ‘The questions propounded claim the 
attention and reflection, not only of professing 
Christians, but of civilized man everywhere. 
There is no justification of war; no recom- 
pense for its attendant evils.” 

A friend writing from Vermont, respecting | 
the distribution to that legislature, &c., says: 

“ As far as | witnessed the spirit in which 
they were received, it was in that of thankful- 
ness—some saying they had sought in vain 
for the very work in a number of bookstores. 
Men of honest, inquiring minds, I find, prize 
the treatise, not only for the solid arguments, 
but for the manner in which those arguments 
are presented.”—* Since my store is exhaust- 
ed, | have had applications for more books. 
An individual in an adjoining town learning 
that | had them, was in hopes of obtaining 
some by purchase for distribution—a man oc- 
cupying an influential station, and would 
doubtless, make a wise distribution of a num- 
ber.” 

It is lamentable to think that our country 
bookstores, though abounding in light reading, 
do not contain more of the solid and healthy 
aliment for the mind.” 

The following extract is from a communi- 
cation of a friend in a neighbouring State. A 
letter of a high legal functionary was enclos- 
ed, which spoke in very encouraging terms of 
the general circulation of Dymond’s Essay ; 











but from its private character it was not deem-| He was a baker by profession, and resided in 


above-mentioned letter, he says: three doors above Church alley ; the entrance 

“ Willing to aid however feebly in spreading | to his bake-house being by a private passage 
sound, incontrovertible arguments against the | out of that alley. He was willing to labour 
dreadful and unchristian spirit of war, | pro-| diligently at his calling, kneeding and baking 
cured a few copies of Dymond, and forwarded | bread, but he was not fond of having anything 
them to gentlemen (I think I may say with | to do with the financial part, the buying and 
propriety) in this State, from all of whom || selling, leaving that to his wile. An aged 
have received acknowledgments of the salu-| Friend removed from works to rewards a num- 
tary influence the circulation of the work in| ber of years since, frequently told the follow- 
question cannot fail to produce.” ing circumstance which he had received from 

A person residing in Rhode Island writes in| such authority as rendered the truth of it un- 
a letter, (euclosing a contribution in aid of the | questionable in his mind. The celebrated 
fund) : Methodist preacher George Whitfield, being in 

“ I have felt much interested in the progress | the city of Philadelphia, heard of Thomas 


| of the publishing Dymond’s Essay on War by | Brown as a great minister amongst the Qua- 


a committee of Friends in Philadelphia, which | kers, and in hopes of hearing him, attended a 
I hear is for gratuitous distribution, particular- | meeting. It so fell out that this illiterate sim- 
ly among those holding official stations. [| ple-hearted man, had therein extraordinary 
think if the design is fully and efficiently car-| service. Afier the meeting Whitfield express- 
ried out, that more good will result from the|ed to a Friend his satisfaction with the dis- 
labour of those concerned in it, than from any | course, saying, that he felt himself as he list- 
other similar movement that has been made|ened to Thomas Brown, but as a child in 

in this country.” I hope that those engag- | spiritual things. 
ed in the work will persevere, and that means| Thomas Brown died on the 21st of Sixth 
will be taken to place a copy of this unan-| month, 1757, and his friend Samuel Fother- 
swerable essay in the hands of every legisla-| gill thus characterized him : “ Worthy Thom- 
tor, public officer, and clergyman in the United | as Brown, | hear, is removed to the full and 
States.” everlasting fruition of that society amongst 
The foregoing statement of facts has been| whom he happily conversed in his pilgrimage 
taken from such materials as were at hand. | below, to abide with everlasting burnings in 
Considerable information of a similar encour- | seraphic love, where he lighted his fire when 
aging tenor, has been received from various|he sacrificed before the congregation. Oh 
other sources both public and private. | happy, desirable release from care and pain, 
| to freedom and eternal certainty! The chill- 


For‘ The Friend.” winds of this world’s care can no more 








obstruct his verdure and fragrance, but, plant- 
Thomas Seattergaod and his Times. ed omthe banks of the river of life, his leaves 
(Continued from page 213.) 


and fruits will be ever produced, through all 
the duration of the everlasting year.” 
Amongst other ministers of small natural 
parts, we may mention a Friend, who, about 
the time of the American Revolution, laid a 
concern before his Friends in his select pre- 
parative meeting to pay a religious visit in 
England. When his concern was opened, it 
seemed to awaken general surprise, that such 
an one as he should deem himself called to 
such an important service. However, as they 
thought upon it, they could not feel easy to 
discourage his prospect, but granted him per- 
mission to lay the concern before his Monthly 
Meeting, fully expecting that there it would be 


Human wisdom is not an essential attribute 
of Christian character. Some who have been 
valuable ministers of the Gospel of Christ,— 
who were enabled through his aid and assist- 
ance, to turn many to righteousness, have been 
in point of intellect, considerably below the 
average of the human race. For the service 
to which they were called by their Divine 
Master, they were furnished at the time with 
the necessary qualifications to enable them 
rightly to perform it. Sometimes they were 
eminent in the ministry, even as to the beauty 
and force of the language they employed, al- 
though in the common affairs of life, they took | stopped. In due time he informed his Month- 
rank with the simple, and in some instances|ly Meeting of the concern he was under, and 
were unacquainted with the meaning of the| although its members seemed surprized at it, 
words which in their public ministrations they | yet so much weight and religious feeling at- 
used with perfect propriety. tended, they could but so far unite with it as 

George Dillwyn says:—* Divine wisdom|to grant him a certificate, nothing doubting, 
sometimes sees meet to endue the instruments | however, but that the Quarterly Meeting would 
he makes use of, with qualifications far above| be willing to take the burden off his shoulders, 
their natural powers, and this to enable them|and permit him to stay at home. Friends at 
to distinguish between the heavenly treasure, | the Quarterly Meeting were in the same situa- 
and the earihly vessel that contains it ; that so|tion as those in the two other meetings had 
none may deck themselves with jewels not| been; although astonished, they felt bound to 
their own, or give the praise to the creature, | express their unity with his concern,—direct- 
which is due to the Creator, and to Him|ed his certificate to be endorsed, and trusted 
alone !” that at the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 

Thomas Brown that powerful minister, was| Elders, objections would arise as to the pro- 
not only an illiterate, but he was as regards] priety of his going, and the whole matter be 
the affairs of this world, a simple minded man.|set aside. When his concern came before 


that body, its members felt his apparent want 
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of qualification, but they could not oppose his He felt also the mistake he had made in rising | place about 70 years since, and was occasion- 


being set at liberty. In short to the wonder 


of his Friends, he went with full certificates of 


unity. Not only so, but by attending to his 


proper business, in which he had the aid of 


his Lord and Master, he was enabled to per- 
form the service to the peace of his own mind, 
and to the satisfaction of those he visited. 
Judging from the accounts received, his la- 
bours were particalarly adapted to the condi- 


too soon, and addressing the laughers, he said, 
“ Master has not come yet ;—when He comes, 


he will make you laugh on the other side of | 


your mouths.” He then sat down, and ap- 
peared in agony. Large drops of perspiration 
flowed freely over his face. At last the neces- 
‘sary baptism having been past through, in his 
own language the Master having come, he 
‘once more arose on his feet. Now the Gos- 


|ed by falling on the pummel of his saddle in 
| attempting to mount his horse, to attend the 
Monthly Meeting of Rhode Island. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Be not Unfaithfal in Little Things, 


Let none be discouraged at the seeming un- 
portance of their particular gifts and quali- 
fications in the church. An exercise of even 
the smallest talent is indispensably requisite for 
its health and prosperity. ‘The healthy action 
of the several members, constituting the hu- 
|man body, is beautifully applicable m setting 
| forth what is required to insure a prosperous 
increase of the church of Christ. An indivi- 


tion of the churches there, and he left many pel power,—the true baptizing influence, was | jm 
seals to his ministry. \felt in the assembly! The floor of the meet- | 
Perhaps amongst those weak in intellect,|ing-house was wet with tears of contrition, 
who have been raised to preach the Gospel of and many of those wept, who but a short time 
Christ in the demonstration of the Spirit, and| before had been making the awkward and 
with power, there is no character so extraor-|distressed minister an object of mirth. 
dinary as that of James Scribens, of New| He required the constant care of his Friends, 
England. His faculties appear to have been|and some of them felt bound to watch over 
so far below mediocrity, that it does not seem | him, as one committed to their care and guid-| dual who may possess the most inconsiderable 
as if he could, at any period of his life, have! ance. One day after he had been eminently | ojft in appearance, if he neglect faithfully to 
taken care of himself, or provided for his fami-| favoured in the ministry, Satan tempted him to | discharse it, is doubtless the meane of incur- 
ly. Yet this man, at times the sport of the! think highly of himself. A woman elder who| ring a loss to the body collectively. However 
would-be-wit, for his feeble-mindedness, was/exercised a care over him as a mother in the] little the Divine requirement may be, whether 
enabled when under religious exercise, and|‘I'ruth, overheard him saying to himself as he! jt is the exercise of the one, the two, or the 
in the fresh qualifying influence of the Holy| paced backward and forward in her house, | five talents, yet if under eit elaine the 
Spirit, to speak with wonderful power and au-|‘ James shone to-day!” No!” she said to| several enionlttidets endeavour to acquit cher 
thority, and as Samuel Emlen once said of an-| him, “ James did not shine to-day ; it was the | selves faithfully ; and feel experimentally that 
other Friend, “ with holy pertinence to the! gift in thee that shone! Go and sit down ” the work keeps pace with the day, they are in 
object in view.” This effectually rebuked him, and he took ala state to hold that precious spiritual union 
When closely attending to his Master’s|scat abashed. and communion with each other, at times, 
pointings, even when out of the gallery, he} Very many proofs of the weakness of his| whether absent or present, which will ever 





was sometimes elevated above his natural ca-|intellect might be adduced, but we will add prove reciprocally encouraging and strength- 
pacity,—but it was in relation to spiritual|but one more. Whilst on his way to the/ening: and then the church ‘may grow and 
things. He once accepted a challenge to a| Quarterly Meeting of Rhode Island, he had an | flourish, and occupy that important place as- 
public dispute, which a minister of another |attack of toothache, the pain of which was so! signed it in the world, with honour to its great 
religious society, gave him, and his Friends|severe, that he dismounted from his horse, and| Aythor and Sustainer, without whose omni- 


finding him most easy to fulfil his engagement, 
were anxiously concerned, and fearful for the 
result. But James being preserved in a watch- 


ful dependence on the alone Source of true} 


wisdom, was so furnished with argument, and 
suitable illustration, as to confound his oppo- 
nent, and satisfy his Friends. 

James was a married man, and what seems 


a singular coincidence, his wife appears to| 


have possessed as little intellect as himself. 
They were very poor as to worldly goods, and 
depended much on the aid of their Friends even 


for the common comforts and necessaries of 


life,—and this aid was freely and cheerfully 
afforded. Being one day at South Kingston, 


tossed about for atime on the ground. At 
last feeling no diminution of the agony, he 
leoncluded he should die there,—and the 
thought arose in his mind that his friends on 
|finding his lifeless body, would wonder what 
had caused his death. To satisfy them he 
arose, and wrote on a tree near by, “ James 
Scribens died of the toothache.” Soon after 
setting up this inscription, his pain subsided, 
and mounting his horse, he rode on to the 
| meeting, forgetting however to erase the notice 
| from the tree. 

| His neighbours who were acquainted with 
his weakness, often made him an object of 


| 





ridicule, although not always with impunity. | 


present care and succour it cannot even exist. 
State of New York. 
ee 
For ** The Friend.” 
THE EFFICACY OF DIVINE GRACE, 


Exhibited in the 


LIFE OF CLEMENTS WILLIS, 
Who was bedridden 39 years, 
(Continued from page 215.) 
In the Fifth month, 1761, C. W. was re- 


;moved to Jericho, having then kept her bed 
28 years. She remarks, “ In all my confine- 


James was asked by a Friend who wished to| It is related of him that on one occasion whilst | ment 1 never yet had much sickness, yet have 
make him a present, whether he would rather| repairing a stone fence, an occupation which | had some ill turns, one of which happened in 


have a cheese or a bushel of wheat? He an- 
swered, “I needs them both!” Both were 
accordingly given him. At another time a 
Friend presenting him a piece of white cloth, 
to make a jacket for one of his boys, James 
said, “« Now, can’t thee colour it for me!” So 
the cloth was coloured for him. 

It is narrated of him that on a certain ocea- 
sion, having arisen in meeting before he was 
fully prepared by his Divine Master for his 
service that day, he was left to feel his natural 
impotence, and could find no words to relieve 
his mind. His exercise was great, and in his 
confusion he began to make strange contor- 
tions of his face, rubbing up his red cap first 
on one side and then on the other. His ludi- 
crous appearance, created no little amusement 
amongst some of the younger part of those as- 
sembled, and James could not but observe it. 


seemed the highest his judgment enabled him 


judiciously to perform, a priest residing in the | 


neighbourhood came up, intending to have 
some amusement with him. ‘* Well James,” he 
said, “how many yards of pudding and milk, 
iwill it take to make a stone fence from here, 
to out yonder?” James dropped a stone which 
he was about laying, and turning to the inter- 
rogator answered,—* Just as many, as it would 
take hireling priests to make one Gospel min- 
ister!” The priest departed having no more 
| questions to ask. 

Such was James Scribens, out of the galle- 
ry hardly reaching to the intellect of a man,— 
when under right anointing, a powerful and 
effectual preacher of the Gospel. In 1745, 
he paid a very acceptable visit to Friends in 


Pennsylvania, as appears by the minutes of 


| His death took 


the select and other mectings. 


the Seventh month this year.” “ What made 
it the harder was, that the springs were so 
low, and Shiloh’s brook so blocked up, that 
the gentle cerrent was hardly perceived to 
run.” She also mentions an outward drought 
at the time, drying up vegetation, and greatly 
distressing the animals. 

The 4th of Ninth month this year, she re- 
ceived a visit from Susanna Hatton, of Ireland, 
afterwards Susanna Lightfoot, of Pennsylva- 
nia, She thought of the many religious visits 
she had had, none exceeded this; she says: 
“Her words were like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver; or like the precious dews of 
Hermon’s hill.” “Oh, that such visits may 
not be in vain !” 

The 24th of Eleventh month, she records : 
* My father, being in the 80th year of his age, 
with my step-mother, came about 200 miles, 
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once more to visit their friends and relations | ing the waters ; which at first were but to his| hath the breathing of my heart been for my 
here on Long Island; it being 18 or 19 years|ancles. Oh! the heighth and the depth,| dear relations in Pennsylvania, and beloved 
since he was here before; and twenty-five | length and breadth of that love which cannot| Friends universally, that they may be quick- 
years since my mother was in these parts ;|be comprehended by the first nature ; but it is ened and made alive, and stand upon their 
neither had I any reason to hope to see them |in measure understood by the redeemed. Let feet, as the grand army of dry bones did which 
again in mutability. My heart was so over-|the tongue of the learned sing praises to his | Ezekiel saw in his vision. 
powered, that | could scarce contain myself,| name, whose right it is to reign, and whose} 1764, First month 16th.— 1 was kindly 


” 


being broken into tenderness at the sight and | 
hearing of my loving father and mother: and | 
when | heard the accounts they gave of their 
children, | had reason to believe my desires 


and prayers for them, times without number, | gave me reason to hope | was not far from the 
had in some measure been heard and answer-| borders of Canaan. 


ed.” 

Her parents continued in that neighbour- 
hood, visiting their friends and connections, 
about six months, when they returned to Penn- 
sylvania. Clements mentions with affection, 
—* The last words that my dear, aged father 
spoke to me, with much trembling, were, * The 
God of the spirits of all flesh be with thee !’” 

In 1762, she says: “The 2nd of Sixth 
month this year, I was visited by our dear and 
honourable Friend Robert Proud, from Old 
England, whose visit left a sweet savour be- 
hind it, which remained some days on my 
spirit: and in the enjoyment thereof a few 
words rested with some weight on my mind; 
and some reasoning | had, whether I had best 
leave them behind me, or not. Our Saviour 
answered to them who rebuked those that sang 
praises to his Name, when he was going up to 
Jerusalem, ‘If these should hold their peace, 
the stones would immediately cry out.” The 
words on my mind were, ‘ ‘Tis when the tears 
of contrition fall upon thine holy altar, that 
these can offer acceptable sacrifice to thee.’ 
Oh! that we were rightly prepared to come 
before the Most High, not with burnt offerings 
or calves of a year old, but with a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit! which I am per- 
suaded will not be rejected.” 

“ That which I formerly thought very hard 
to bear, is now, through the riches of grace, 
become pleasant, yea, at times, very delight- 
ful, to my hungry and thirsty soul, viz., being 
left alone as to the outward ; for then [I have 
thought] I have had the best of company, 
such as the world cannot afford. I seldom 
find too much time for meditation and contem- 
plation ; and at times I find many passages of 
Scripture sweetly brought to my remembrance, 
and fulfilled in me: one or two of which I may 
just note in this place.—*‘ [t is good fur a man 
(which includes a woman) to both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of God.’—* It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth. He sitteth alone and keepeth silence 
because he hath borne it upon him ; he putteth 
his mouth in the dust, if so be there may be 
hope.’—‘ Buy the Truth and sell it not.’ ‘If 
the Truth make you free, then are ye free in- 
deed.’ ” 

She records in 1763 :—*“ The 2nd of Sixth | 
month this year, I hada satisfactory visit from 
my kind Friend Benjamin Trotter, of Phila- 
delphia, with several other Friends. . In his 
testimony, he made mention of a place in 
scripture, that has often been in my mind 
[since] greatly to my comfort ; though it was 
not so far clear to my understanding before ; 
the place was concerning the angel’s measur- 


. ” id . - ne 
mercy endures forever ! | visited by our good Friend Samuel Notting- 

od 2°. . | 7 7 ° e 

The 2nd of Eleventh month, she notes:—! ham and some others. After a little time of 


‘I have been more favoured with serenity of| silence, his mouth was opened in prayer, so 
mind than usual for some months past, which excellently, that | thought no man could ex- 


ceed. In conclusion, the marriage of Cana in 
Galilee, was brought to my mind, where the 


| water was not only made into wine, but the 
tan, when the proud wave went over my head, | best of wine. But not long after, | was as far 


and the power of darkness prevailed, even | abased as | had been exalted. So that | have 
then in my dream I thought | was travelling} great cause to keep low in mind, and on the 
aloae—as indeed in one sense | was,—though | watch continually, lest the tempter get an ad- 
not outwardly—neither could | desire any | vantage over me; as by sad experience | have 
company in such an untrodden path, which) found [him heretofore to do.] Then I could 
led through so many biars and thorns, where-| find no other way, but to go down to the bot- 
by I was often pricked and torn. In travel-|tom of Jordan, and there wash again and 
ling | came to a place of deep mire, which [| again, until the uncleanness was washed away. 
was to pass over, and there was nothing to||f any can find easier terms, let them—as for 
bear me up but some scattered planks, which | me [ cannot !” 
lay at a distance from each other, which made} « After a long winter season, in a twofold 
it [seem] unlikely for me to get safe over. | respect, [ am come once more to see a spring 
But in that strait a boat came and took me in,| of the year, wherein the very birds of the air 
and carried me to a very pleasant place, where| seem to sing praises unto the great Creator of 
[ was not to stay long—but before [ left it, I / all things, by whose almighty power all things 
awoke. I took [on reflection] the boat to be} subsist ; whose love to my soul hath been such 
that holy Power, which had in a wonder-| that it hath raised desires in my mind to this 
ful manner been my chief support for many | effect: Oh, that | might also feel the spring 
years; bearing up and carrying me through | of eternal Life daily to rise so as to overflow 
and over the many fiery trials and deep plung-| the banks of that river whose waters are for 
ings which | had had to encounter since the! the healing of nations. 
ten = ia eee eee sor wise) « Fifth month 14th this year, I was kindly 
tig I gmcrely desis dias he |-nid by my god Peo Dal Sto, of 
eee td al ys pate ahs coins cain. Philadelphia, whose visit caused the true Seed 
tended by my long probations than barely the ee) _ oo oe ve 
trial of my faith, or proving of my patience. |)” worthy Friend Benjamin Ferris, of Ob- 
Wall, if & be eo, Lam contented, if what] 7S", mee vietts 1 compared: to: shower 
sated , oe upon shower on a thirsty land,” 
ave gone through may redound to the advan- Dani aE 
tage of some poor weary traveller, and the aniel Stanton = his journal, thus alludes 
to the above visit :—‘ The next day we visit- 


‘ 


[At] one time, when | 
was left, as | thought, to the buffetings of Sa- 





praise, honour, and glory of the great Creator, 


who created mankind for that very purpose.” 

Near the commencement of 1764, Clements 
Willis remarks :—* As the old year passed 
away, with me by tears, so the new came in, 
not with rejoicing but mourning ; not so much | 
for my own sake, as for the sake of the true 


ee LE LL TL 


ed several Friends in affliction, one of whom 
was Clements Willis, a pious tender woman, 
at Bethpage, who seemed almost helpless as 
to bodily strength, and told us she had been in 
that condition thirty-one years. Her frame of 
mind was heavenly ; and she appeared to be 





well contented in the will of Divine Provi- 


Seed, which has long been in sore bondage z 
| dence. 


and oppression,-being pressed as a cart with 
sheaves, or under the clods of the earth, which 
hinders it from bringing forth fruits of righte- ee cae 

ousness, justice, mercy and humility. For) Extract of a Letter from R. Shackleton to 
this cause my tears have often run down by| Sarah R. Grubb :—* Use strength and have 
day and by night, but more frequently in the| strength,” is in my opinion, a wisefaying. I 
night season.” “In the silence of all flesh, 1| believe many gifled servants have suffered 
often remembered Jacob’s wrestling with the} loss by overlooking things as small, too dimi- 
angel; and though [ could not prevail as he| nutive for persons of their growth and stature 
did, yet by striving to enter in at the strait} to stoop to, thinking they will leave them to 
gate, I often found my strength to be renew-| others who are younger, or of an inferior or- 
ed, my faith to be increased, and my hope en-|der: thus their inward man loses its agility 
larged, to run the race that is set before me | and activity, its flesh becomes callous, and its 
with cheerfulness, hoping in the end I may |sinews become hard. Continue therefore, my 
say, in my measure, as the Apostle did, when| very dear Friend, cheerfully to submit to all 
he had fought the good fight, ‘ Henceforth| kinds of labour, which the Master may put 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous-| thee to. Labour is wholesome, and procures 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, | sweet bread. 
shall give me at that day,’ &c. How often | 


. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 








A youth’s patrimony is the seed of his pros- 
perity ; but the germ of that seed, is the Divine 
blessing. 





| ‘THE FRIEND. | 


FOURTH MONTH 1, 1848. 








Our readers may recollect that some months 
ayo we published in “ The Friend,” a notice | 
of the eflorts making by a few Friends in this 
city, to have Dymond’s Essay upon War wide- 
ly disseminated throughout our country ; and 
especially to place it in the hands of legisla- 
tors, and persons occupying influential stations 
in the State and National governments, This 
good work has been steadily progressing, and 
is approaching completion. As we believe 
most of our readers are interested in the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, and some of them | 
have contributed towards defraying the ex-| 
pense incurred, we doubt not they will be gra- 
tified with the information respecting the man- 
ner in which the work has been received, | 
contained in the communication in our present 
number under the head of “ Application of 
Time and Talents,” page 220. 











The arrival of the steamer Caledonia at} 


will resign the authority into the hands of the 
definite government, universal suffrage, and 
vote by ballot, are to secure liberty, equality, 
and paternity to France.” 

Louis Philippe and the Ex-Queen, who have 
assumed the title of Count and Countess de 
Neuilly, effected their escape to England, and 
‘‘are at Claremont, with whom are also the | 
Duke and Duchess de Nemours and two chil- | 
dren, the Count d’Eau, the Duc de Alencan, | 
and the Duc and Duchess de Montpenser, the 
Duchess of Saxe Coburg. 

* Louis Philippe and the Ex-Queen, with a 
male and female attendant, who had, during 
the week, constituted the suite of their Royal 
master and mistress, embarked on board a 
French fishing-boat, near ‘Trefort, with the in- 
tention of attempting to cross the channel. At 
sea the party was picked up by the Express, 
Southampton and Havre steamboat, which im- 
mediately steered for New Haven, off which 
harbour she arrived at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. On landing, the Ex-King and Queen 
were welcomed by the inhabitants, nearly the 
whole of whom had the gratification of being 
shaken by the hand by Louis Philippe. 

“The King, on landing, was dressed in a 
green blouse and blue overcoat, borrowed of 
the Captain of the Express. ‘The King had 
not, in fact, a change of clothing. The Ex- 
King and Queen had been for some days 





id 


Boston brings news fourteen days later than | moving from farm-house to farm-house, in the 
that by the Cambria, which fully confirms the | neighbourhood of Trefort. ‘They were nearly 
momentous change that has taken place in the | exhaused by fatigue, and on his arrival, the 
condition and government of France ; and this | King stated ‘that a night or two back he was 
great change, it would really seem, has been! on the point of giving himself up.” 

achieved with much less of those terrible ac- 
companiments which were anticipated, “ and 
in a spirit, as compared with the former 
French Revolution, of great moderation and | 
wisdom.” 








The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
| Children,” will be held at7} o’clock,on Second- 

“ The Revolution of France is now au fuit | day evening, the 3rd of Fourth month, at the 
accompli. The abdication of Louis Philippe | Mulberry strect meeting-house. F 
—the appointment and rejection of a Regency Josepa Krre, Clerk. 
—the complete triumph of the Parisians over 
the Army—the establishment of a Provisional RECEIPTS. 
Government—the erection of a Republic—the| Received of A. H. Griffith, agent, Winchester, Va., 
overthrow of the House of Peers and titles of} per R. S. Griffith, for self, Joseph N. Jolliffee, Mahlon 
distinction—the precipitate, abject flight of all | Scholfield, $2 each, vol. 21; and from Seth Smith, $2, 
the members of the Orleans family with their | on. ee. 
misguided Ministers to our own shores, or to : : 
other places of exile—the immediate recogni- WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
tion of the new Republic of France by Great} The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, and the United | ing-school at West-town, will. meet there on 
States—have all fallen in rapid succession. Sixth day, the 7th of next month, at 10 o’clock, 

*“ A Provisional Government has been es-|A. mM. ‘The Committee on Instruction to meet 
tablished by our neighbours, the members of | at the school on the preceding evening, at 7} 
which are celebrated throughout the world for | o’clock. 5; 
genius, eloquence and science. Some ofthem| The Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
are of almost romantic integrity. Carried | annual examination of the students, commenc- 
away by the eloquence of Lamartine, the ex-| ing on Third-day the 4th proximo. 
cited, ungovernable mob of Paris threw down ‘Tuomas Kriuser, Clerk. 
their muskets, which, in the first fury of their | Phila., Third mo, 25th, 1848, 
new-born liberty, they had levelled against the 
popular leader, and by their unanimous shouts] @ 
invested the Provisional Government with the 
full authority of the State. 

* Already the decree has gone forth that a 
new National Assembly will be called on the} This school is continued near the centre of 
20th of April. The Provisional Government | the healthy village of Germantown, and near 


Bostox, March 28—1 o'clock, a. m. 
[From the European Times, March 12.) 








ermantown Boarding-School for Boys. 
Under the care of Germantown Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 





the depot of the railroad, which gives frequent 

and easy access from the city. 

The Latin and Greek languages are taught, 
together with all the branches belonging to a 
good English education. The Summer ses- 
sion will commence on Second-day, the 1st of 
Fifth month. 

Terms: per quarter, of 12 weeks, for boarding 
and tuition, including washing, payable in 
advance, - : : - $35 00 

Boys under 12 years of age,_ - 30 00 
References :—Alfred Cope, Walnut street 

wharf; William Jones, No. 8 North Fifth 

street; Charles Jones, Principal of Friends’ 

Select School, No. 87 Tamany street ; and 

Uriah Hunt & Son, booksellers, No. 44 North 

Fourth street. 

Germantown—Sam’I B. Morris, and Thom- 
as Magarge. 

Isaac Morean, Jr., Principal. 

Third month, 1847. 


WANTED 


A young man as an assistant in a bookstore, 
to whom a compensation will be given. Ap- 
ply at Friends’ Bookstore, No, 84 Arch street. 





WANTED 


A lad about 15 years of age, in a wholesale 
and Retail Dry-Goods Store. One who re- 
sides with his parents would be preferred. 
Inquire at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Arch 
street, 


Marriep, on the 15th ult., at Friends’ maeting- 
house, New Garden, Rosert L. Watter to Saran 
— both of New Garden township, Chester Co., 

a. 





Diep, on the 24th of Twelfth month, 1847, Anna 
Mosuer, widow of Zachariah Mosher, of Stanford, 
Duchess county, N. Y., aged about 84 years. She 
was a member of Stanford preparative and Monthly 
Meeting, and for a number of years served in the sta- 
tion of an overseer to the satisfaction of her Friends. 





,on the 2nd day of Third month, 1848, Amy 
Carman, widow of Richard Carman, of North East, 
Duchess county, N. Y., in the 88th year of her age. 
In recording the death of this beloved Friend, we can 
feelingly say, that we have lost a mother from our 

| Israel. She was a valued member and elder of Stan- 

| ford Monthly Meeting, and was a firm believer in the 
doctrines of Christianity, and in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour and Redeemer of men. For several 
years of the latter part of her life, bodily indisposition 
prevented her attending religious meetings, but when 
health permitted, her company and solid deportment 
therein were truly acceptable and strengthening to 
the humble, exercised travellers. Although thus fre- 
quently prevented from mingling in social worship 
with her Friends, to whom she was nearly united, 
her heart and spirit were firmly bound to the support 
of our Christian testimonies. Notwithstanding the 
great loss her near relatives and the church have 
sustained, in the removal of this dear Friend, yet we 
sorrow not as those without hope, but humbly trust 
that her immortal spirit rests in everlasting bliss. 





, at his residence in Penn township, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 17th ult., Ania Passmore, a mem- 
ber and elder of New Garden Monthly and West 
Grove particular meeting, in the 69th year of his 
age. 





,on the 21st ult, Josern Snarr, in the 55th 
year of his age a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 
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